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//fhe map o/ change is to be charted, men must not 
fear to begin. 



FOREWORD 



Each year, substantial human effort goes into the production of educa- 
tional change. Activities include endless numbers of speeches, workshops, in- 
stitutes, symposia, articles and books, radio and television programs, films, 
videotapes, et cetera. The race to keep up with advances in knowledge and 
practice never ends. 

In spite of all this activity, the gap between the present condition of 
educational institutions and where they should or could be is a formidable 
one. We recognize the desirability of individualizing instruction but our accom- 
plishments in this aspect of education are not great. We want students to be- 
come independent learners but even candidates for doctoral degrees are inordi- 
nately dependent on others for direction. We believe in a wide range of 
instructional materials but the textbook predominates at all levels of 
instruction. Innovations which appear to be highly imaginative on paper 
often look like “the same old thing” when, presumably, they have been 
implemented. 
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The Institute for Development of Educational Activities, Inc., 

( |I|D|E|A|) was created because the Trustees of the Charles F. Kettering 
Foundation desired to accelerate the. process of educational change. With 
headquarters in Dayton, Ohio, under the direction of Dr. S. G. Sava, 

|l|D|E|A| spreads nationally across a range of research, development, 
demonstration, and dissemination activities. The key word in all of these is 
“change.” 

Educational institutions and particularly large school systems appear to 
be so resistant to change that many reformers would settle for almost any 
kind of change on the assumption that a state of disequilibrium must be main- 
tained or sterility inevitably sets in. The staff of |i|d|e|a| believes, however, 
that we should be able to go somewhat beyond “change for the sake of 
change.” Some changes are better than others; some processes are more effec- 
tive than others. Efforts to change should represent the best use of intelligence. 
Knowledge should raise the level of the practical use of intelligence in change 
processes. 

Unfortunately, however, we know relatively little about change, whether 
in educational or other human affairs. Neither commitment to change nor 
frenzied activity designed to effect change has given us a viable body of knowl- 
edge about change. We go to still another conference, workshop, or institute 
knowing little about the effects or comparative effectiveness of any one of 
these. The Research and Development Division of |i|d|e|a| , located in 
Los Angeles adjacent to the UCLA campus, is currently deeply committed to 
the study of planned educational change. 

The present thrust is three-fold. First, a small staff assists a group of 
schools to assume responsibility for self-propelling change. Second, another 
small staff “logs” the process in order to provide a case study of the difficul- 
ties in getting started, the obstacles which arise, the frustrations and disap- 
pointments, et cetera. Third, we are sifting through existing instruments and 
preparing others with a view to developing a comprehensive evaluation system 
which could be used by schools for taking stock and appraising progress. Our 
goal is to provide some generalizations and hypotheses about change. We plan 
to provide blow-by-blow lore about schools that try to change. Surprisingly, 
such lore is now almost non-existent. We hope that the schools central to the 
project and even neighboring schools will be better and more exciting places 
a few years from now, whatever their stage of development when We began. 

The enterprise is far from casual. We were aware at the outset of some 
of the literature on change and resistance to change (see subsequent chapters). 
We began with and subsequently developed certain assumptions, most of 
which now appear to be far more complex than we had initially thought. It 
seemed' to us that the local school, with its pupils, teachers, principal, and 
community is an appropriate-perhaps the most appropriate-unit for change. 
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Somehow, new ideas must get into the school and classroom or thev remain 
largely impotent. We assumed, further, that the principal is in a !' :rship role 
where he can release the human potential of the school. At the same time, 
however, we agreed that such assumptions should be explored as hypotheses— 
hypotheses which might well be placed in doubt by contradictory evidence. 

The strategy to date has been deliberate, but we readily admit it some- 
times takes on the character of a drunken stroller crossing a busy intersection. 
(Our own tensions, insecurities, and uncertainties could make an interesting 
case study in change!) We have brought eighteen quite different schools from 
eighteen school districts into an agreement with |l|D|E|A| and UCLA, and 
call this new entity the League of Cooperating Schools. Clearly, it is more 
than just a conglomeration of schools, since two other kinds of institutions 
are involved. We refer to this set of relationships as a social system— an entity 
which is new but which is made up of parts in existence before the League 
was created. The use of the League in developing expectations for change, 
new catalytic relationships, activities, and rewards which did not exist before 
constitutes a strategy for change and a laboratory for the study of change. 

The project represents one of very few efforts to involve educators on the 
firing line with educators studying education in a sustained collaborative en- 
terprise. The entire undertaking, whatever its weaknesses— and we are aware 
of many— represents an inquisitive response to B. Othanel Smith’s thoughtful 
challenge: 

If a fraction of the money that is currently being spent to change educa- 
tional practice were spent to find out how to succeed in making such 
change, a great deal would thereby be saved. Few things would be of 
greater significance today than for a group of behavioral scientists 1:0 work 
with a group of practitioners in an effort to change significant aspects of 
the educational system . . . Until we know far more than we know now, it 
is likely that we shall continue to waste many man-hours of time and 
countless millions of dollars in abortive efforts to modify educational 
practice. 1 

The League has actively sought to improve participating schools. 

Districts have made special provisions to facilitate change. |l|D|E|A| has 
sponsored a variety of services and activities to stimulate the inquiry into 
change. 1 1 1 D| E | A | with UCLA’s Center for the Study of the Evaluation 
of Instructional Programs has worked on the development of instruments for 
the evaluation of school programs. School staffs have attempted to implement 
in fresh ways the concept of individualized instruction. As might be expected, 
the principals have been the focus of the expectations held by their school - 
district offices, their faculties, their pupils’ parents, their fellow principals, 
and the |i|d|e|a| staff. Small wonder that the pressure of these expec- 
tations produced problems. Fortunately, the principals did not allow the 

1 B. Othanel Smith, “The Anatomy of Change,” The Nature of Change, Washing- 
ton: National Association of Secondary School Principals, 1963, pp. 4-10. 
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difficulties to defeat them in their attempts at change. Meanwhile, the entire 
enterprise has been subjected to systematic study. 

After those of us who are primarily concerned about this study of 
change had been involved in the enterprise for more than a year, we decided 
that it was time to stand back from it in order to gain the necessary perspec- 
tive for critical appraisal. We wanted, somehow, to relate our initial assump- 
tions to the ongoing, practical realities of the change processes in which we 
were involved, and to place the whole in a larger framework of understanding 
than any of the more precise conceptualizations guiding daily activity. We 
wanted co see both the woods and the trees and some of the configurations 
produced by combinations of trees. 

I asked Jerrold M. Novotney, a member of the staff with a longstanding 
interest in processes of educational change, to chair a task force for the pur- 
pose of engaging in this inquiry. The charge was a very general one: take a 
look at what other students of change in various fields have learned to date 
(we already were familiar with much of the literature but had not pulled it to- 
gether in any systematic way); take a look at how our own assumptions and 
beliefs hold up, both against this body of literature and against the processes 
in which we are involved; try to sort out from these analyses what might be 
termed our “present level of practical intelligence” with respect to under- 
standing and effecting educational change. Neither Dr. Novotney nor I ap- 
pointed the other members of the task force. It was to be an entirely volun- 
tary group, motivated only by the quest, completely free from any and all ad- 
ministrative restraints and from any obligation to produce a tangible product. 
The quest was announced; a small group assembled and engaged in dialogue; 
the pages that follow emerged. 

Substantial input came from several of the League principals who met 
concurrently in a series of informal meetings with a member of the staff from 
|I|D|E|A| .2 These discussions revealed as many variances in their effort 
as there were individual principals and individual schools. They differed in the 
specific goals pursued, the methods used, and the difficulties encountered. 
They differed also in the success attained. Yet, when all of these were viewed 
sufficiently in the broad, all principals shared common concerns, common 
nistrations, common avenues to success, and common patterns of hope and 
despair. The commonalities are sufficient, we think, when related to the large 
body of inquiry, to suggest guidelines for principals and staffs interested in 



2rhe principals were: Henry Behrens, Edison Elementary School, Santa Monica; 
Jarratt Brunson, Thomas Jefferson Elementary School, Pasadena; Lawrence Gritz, Ches- 
terton fcle men tary School, San Diego; William Johnson, Park -View Element™ School, 
iiim; Robert Lindstrom, Andres Arevalos Elementary School, Fountain Valley; Dale 
Merrill, Cucamonga Jr. High School, Cucamonga; Tom Phillian, Palm Elementary School, 
Riverside; Hugh Ryan, George Washington Elementary School, Corona; Earl Schauland, 
Fremont Elementary School, Delano; Sol Spears, El Marino Elementary School, Culver 
City; the Institute member was Donald A. Myers. 
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effecting change in their own school settings. 

In the opening chapter, Kenneth A. Tye places the discussion of educa- 
tional change within the context of system models. Within this framework, he 
discusses equilibrium, resistance, and strategies that facilitate change. In the 
succeeding chapter, Mary M. Bentzen takes a close look, otill within the sys- 
tems framework, at the demands that accompany the principal’s role, the 
conflicts he faces, and how these demands and conflicts might be channeled 
and resolved. Then, Robert L. Sinclair examines the expression, requirements, 
and determinants of leadership behavior. Jerrold M. Novotney’s chapter ex- 
plores the meaning of staff involvement, the needs of individual faculty mem- 
bers, and the dynamics of group interaction. In the final chapter Donald A. 
Myers suggests that the principal’s role is essentially that of a procedural task 
master. He reviews the responsibility attendant to this role and closes with a 
discussion of the issues governing a definition of it. Lillian K. Spitzer prepared 
the annotated bibliography on change which concludes the publication. 

The authors of these chapters are grateful both to the principals who 
assisted so generously and to Henriette M. Lahademe who participated 
throughout in the dialogue and who read the manuscript critically. The entire 
effort was guided and the manuscript edited by Jerrold M. Novotney. 

Henriette M. Lahademe, Donald A. Myers, Lillian K. Spitzer, and 
Kenneth A. Tye are full-time staff members of the Research and Development 
Division, |l|D|E|A| , Mary M. Bentzen and Jerrold M. Novotney are associated 
with both |l|D|E|A| ana UCLA.Robert L. Sinclair, now with the University 

of Massachusetts was with |l|D|E| A| when the several chapters were written. 

Our commitment to effecting and studying educational change and to 
the project which this publication reflects is a long-term one. Ultimately, we 
will report on the three-pronged project and its component parts. Meanwhile, 
however, we will continue to deliberate on educational change and to report 
periodically to various segments of the educational community. This mono- 
graph is addressed to those thousands of principals who have been given the 
opportunity to lead. 



John I. Goodlad, Director 
Research and Development Division 
|I|D|E|A| 



Education can be improved. The first step to such 
improvement is to understand the change process. 
A second step is to establish goals. Beyond that, 
one needs a will and a way of working. 



CREATING 

DISEQUILIBRIUM 



KENNETH A. TYE 



• I do not think I would have made changes if it had not been for the 
League. My contacts with other League principals made me realize 
that the program in my school needed improvement. 

• I would have changed some without the League, but not as much as I 
did. All of the talk about leadership made me look at myself and 
made me involve teachers more in planning. 

• The League put us in a peculiar position. We asked, “What do you 
want us to do? You tell us, and we’ll do it.” Well, the consultants 
weren’t talking. We waited and they still weren’t talking. We finally 
had to make some changes. 

These comments by educators involved in the everyday operation of 
schools are important indicators of the fact that something has to happen to 
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upset the normal routines of keeping school before teachers and administra- 
tors begin to act to set a new educational course. 

A good deal has been written in recent years about what this something 
is. Unfortunately, there has been little empirical testing in the schools of varia- 
bles involved in the processes and problems of educational change. Neither . 
has there been a great deal of observation and/or description of what actually 
takes place in schools as they do change. These tasks are now beginning to be 
performed by such programs as the Research and Development Division, 
|l|D|E|A|, directed by John Goodlad, the National Institute for the Study of 
Educational Change (NISEC) directed by Egon Guba, the Center for the 
Advanced Study of Educational Administration (CASEA) at the University 
of Oregon directed by Richard Carlson, and the Cooperative Project for 
Educational Development (COPED) sponsored by the National Training 
Laboratories of the NEA. 

Once such programs are ready to disseminate their findings, we will be 
in a far better position to make statements about how change does take place 
and, further, about how change should take place in the educational world. 

In the meantime, we cannot sit idly by waiting for the research results. 

In the first place, these programs will not give us all of the answers we need. 

In the second place, there is theory and knowledge derived from the behavior- 
al sciences, agriculture, and industrial management, some of whose meaning 
for education has been translated by numerous scholars. In the work of the 
theorists who have focused on the processes and problems of educational 
change, several key ideas appear and reappear. Each scholar may emphasize 
one or more of these ideas as he puts forward his own position; but, by and 
large, the practitioner can extract some guidelines from the existing body of 
change theory and knowledge and can apply these to understanding and im- 
proving his own situation. 

An educational institution is an “open system.” This is the fundamental 
idea underlying the work of those currently studying educational change and 
designing strategies for such change. An understanding of key notions about 
“open systems” will help us understand the problems and processes involved 
in educational change. 

The remainder of this chapter is devoted to a discussion of school 
“systems” and to an exploration of two key characteristics of such systems. 
These characteristics are (1) the tendency of educational systems to maintain 
themselves in equilibrium, and (2) the tendency of individuals in the system 
to resist change. The chapter concludes with a brief discussion of strategies for 
overcoming these tendencies. 

Open System Theory and Practice 

A “system” is an isolated portion of reality. It is an entity made up of 
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interrelated parts which interact with each other. It has a set of boundaries 
which distinguishes it from its environment. An “open system” interacts with 
its environment. 

The value of the “open system” view as explained by Chin, 1 is that it 
provides the practitioner with points of reference which he can use to relate 
happenings and events to theory. These points of reference provide insight 
into where and when changes can and should be brought about. 

There are numerous “system models” in existence, each having its theo- 
retical roots in one or another discipline. We have heard of social system de- 
rived from sociological theory, cultural system derived from anthropology, 
individual system derived from personality theory, et cetera. Although 
each of these orientations emphasizes specific concepts, all so-called “open- 
system models” have certain key concepts in common. The shared concepts 
help us to understand the change process in a variety of systems. They pro- 
vide us with the points of reference to which the practitioner can relate. 

Let us apply some of these concepts to our notion of school system. 

A school “system” is an entity that has, among other characteristics, a given 
staff, an identifiable governing body, given resources, and unique functions 
which distinguish it from other systems such as city government, church, or 
family. 

The system has territorial boundaries; that is, only certain persons may 
attend its schools, and only certain aspects of the environment are permitted 
to impinge upon it. The “system” has established procedures regulating the 
ways in which outsiders can influence the school. Formally, citizens can vote 
for school board members or legislators to carry out their wishes about the 
ends and means of schooling, and they can vote for or against school bonds or 
tax issues. Informally, they can use personal influence on members of the sys- 
tem. Numerous studies of community power have given us insights into such 
behavior. 2 

When individuals or groups in the environment make demands upon the 
system or when they vote increased financial support for the system, they are 
making inputs to that system. They are calling for change. Thus, any open sys- 
tem is in constant interaction with its environment and other systems within 

iRobert Chin, “The Utility of System Models and Developmental Models for 
Practitioners,” in Warren G. Bennis, Kenneth D. Benne, and Robert Chin (eds;), The 
Planning of Change. New York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, Inc., 1961. 

2See Warner Bloomberg, Jr., and Morris Sunshine, Suburban Power Structure and 
Public Education: A Study of Values, Influence, and Tax Effort, Syracuse: University 
Press, 1963. Ralph B. Kimbrough, Political Power and Educational Decision-Making 
Chicago, Rand McNally and Co., 1954. Richard F. Carter, Voters and Our Schools, 
Cooperative Research Project No. 308, U. S. Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, Washington, D. C.: U. S. Government Printing Office, 1960. Roland J. Pellegrin, 
Community Power Structure and Educational Decision-Making. Eugene: Center for the 

Advanced Study of Educational Administration, 1965. 
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that environment. Since interaction can be manipulated in a planned manner, 
it can serve as the basis for external change strategies. 

Within the boundaries of the system is a variety of structures and 
processes which in the final analysis are the targets of those who wish to 
make changes. It is these structures andprocesses which are discussed in 

subsequent chapters in this monograph. 

Studies of educational change show that it can take decades for proven 
innovations to be adopted by schools.3 This is understandable in light of the 
school’s function as a social institution. As such, it tends to do what it has 
been established to do and to hold itself stable, resisting attempts at restruc- 
taring. In “systems” language, it maintains itself in a state of equilibrium and 
formalizes and routinizes its structures, processes, and the behavior of its 
members. 

Upsetting Equilibrium 

The condition of equilibrium is present to some degree in every formal 
enterprise. 4 If the objective is to effect a change in an organization, this must 
be achieved by upsetting equilibrium, or creating imbalances in the organiza- 

There are two types of equilibrium we can consider in the change pro- 
cess. The first is static equilibrium, a fixed point or level of balance to which 
the system returns after some force impinges upon it. Thus, a board placed 
upon a saw horse so that it is in perfect balance is in equilibrium; tipped to 
one side, the board loses its equilibrium, but when it is returned to its original 
position it is back in equilibrium. However, if the same board is placed on a 
log and the board moved in and out of balance, the log will move forward, 
creating a type of “dynamic” equilibrium. 

When a new organizational pattern such as nongrading is introduced in- 
to a school, a state of disequaibrium is created and tnose involved seek a new 
equaibrium which either can be “static” or “dynamic.” For example, if the 
reorganization leads to a levels program where pupils are locked into class- 
rooms by rigidly prescribed reading levels and where the function of the 
school is still seen only as “the coverage of certain amounts of subject mat- 
ter ” then the resulting equaibrium is a static one. The only real change is the 
substitution of the label “nongraded” for the label “graded.” However, if the 
reorganization leads to a flexible program where pupds are grouped and re- 
grouped on the basis of many factors (e. g., reading skill development, interest, 
maturation) and where there is a search for better curriculum and instruction 
practices, then the resulting equilibrium is “dynamic.” The point is, as a sys- 

3por example, see Paul R. Mort, “Studies in Educational Innovation from the 
Institute of Administrative Research: An Overview,” Matthew B. Miles (e d.), Inno- 
vation in Education, New York: Teachers College, Columbia University Press, 1965. 

4 Lawrence W. Downey, “Direction Amid Change,” Phi Delta Kappan (February, 
1961). 
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tem— in this case, a school— reaches a new equilibrium following a period of 
planned disequilibrium, this new equilibrium should result in a higher level of 
attainment for the system. 

Facing Resistance 

A system reacts in a variety of ways to demands for change from both 
its external environment and its internal subsystems. In most instances, it re- 
sists demands in an attempt to maintain its equilibrium. It may do this by 
building structures for directing and regulating interactions or by assigning 
key persons known as “gatekeepers” who screen inputs to the system. In a 
school district, line and staff organizational patterns are established for deci- 
sion-making and operation. Proposed changes often must receive approval at a 
number of levels within the system’s structure— from the principal, the assist- 
ant superintendent, the superintendent, the board of education, et cetera. 

Maintenance of the status quo is not always apparent in overt denial of 
changes. Often, it takes the form of minimum levels of cooperation, finding 
excuses, shifting blame, and dependence upon others for decision-making. 

Resistance to change is apparent at all levels of a system. Teachers, for 
example, often resist change. Eicholz 5 gives a framework for identifying forms 
of teacher rejection of innovations (See Figure 1), which appears to be appro- 
priate for administrators as well. It gives those interested in overcoming resist- 
ance some insights into possible strategies. The person who is uninformed, for 
example, should be approached differently than the person who is alienated. 

Members of systems establish norms or expected behavior patterns 
which act to keep the system in equilibrium. These are often extremely power- 
ful means by which the status quo is maintained and threatened change re- 
stricted. For example, the way to advancement within a school system is often 
through exemplary behavior directed toward achieving existing goals and uti- 
j lizing existing means. The “maverick” who questions existing goals or uses 

different means may find himself moving to another system. 

Norms may be supported by formally established rewards and punish- 
i ments, such as new teaching assignments and promotion. Norms also may be 

supported by informal rewards and punishments, such as the reward of social 
acceptance for new teachers who adhere to existing procedures and practices, 
or the punishment of a new teacher through informal sanctions invoked 
against him if he advocates and practices working with small numbers of pupils 
i after school where the norm is to “beat the children out the front door” at the 

l end of the day. 

There are many reasons for resistance to change. Resistance can occur 
simply because the need for a change is not understood. Change is perceived 

■ ^Gerhard C. Eicholz, “Why Do Teachers Reject Change?” Theory Into Practice, 

2:264-68 (December 1963). 
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Forms of 


Causes of 


Rejection 


Rejection 


Ignorance 


Lack of dis- 
semination 


Suspended 


Data not 


Judgment 


logically 

compelling 


Situational 


Data not 

materially 

compelling 



Personal 


Data not 




psychologically 

compelling 


Experimental 


Present or 
past trials 



State of 


Anticipated 


the Subject 


Response 


Uninformed 


“The information 
is not available.” 


Doubtful 


“I will wait and 
see how good it is 
before I try it.” 


1. Comparing 


“Other things are 
equsdly good.” 


2. Defensive 


“School regula- 
tions will not per- 
mit it.” 


3. Deprived 


“Costs too much 
to use in time 
and/or money.” 


1. Anxious 


“Don’t know if I 
can operate equip- 
ment.” 


2. Guilty 


“Should use, but 
don’t have time.” 


3. Alienated 


“These gadgets 
will never replace 
a teacher.” 


Unconvinced 


“I tried them 
once and they 
aren’t any good.” 



Figure 1. 

A Framework for the Identification of Forms of Rejection 



differently by individuals. It can be perceived as a threat to security. Changes 
often meet strong resistance when they are accompanied by an unnecessary 
amount of pressure, or are perceived as being made for personal desire and re- 
ward, or if there is a preoccupation with technical problems and methods at 
the expense of attention to social interactions. 

As has been stated, systems maintaining themselves in equilibrium build 
a variety of structures for directing and regulating interactions. Obvious tar- 
gets for those who wish to create appropriate disequilibrium are the structures 
which govern the interaction processes of the systems, such as channels of 
communication or routes of decision-making. However, alterations in struc- 
tures and subsequent changes in interaction processes should be based upon 
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an assessment of their impact upon the entire system. The creation of exces- 
sive disequilibrium can cause a system to become dysfunctional. 



External Strategies 

As you will recall, the principals involved in the discussions on change 
indicate that “something” is happening to them. The “something” they refer 
to is their involvement in a program called “The League of Cooperating 
Schools.” The League program is one approach to the creation of 
disequilibrium in a school system. It is one of a number of strategies that can 
be grouped together under the broad term external strategy. As this term 
implies, the initial force for change comes from outside the system. 

The League strategy is only one external strategy which can be em- 
ployed to create disequilibrium and overcome resistance. Miles, in Chapter 1 
of Innovation in Education, 6 lists a variety of other programs which can be 
included under this grouping. Among these are the various national curriculum 
study groups such as the School Mathematics Study Group, the Physical 
Sciences Study Committee, the Biological Sciences Curriculum Study , and the 
various university-school cooperative programs such as the Wisconsin 
Improvement Program, and the Harvard University and University of 
Pittsburgh projects. In addition, the various supplementary centers, R & D 
centers and regional laboratories, established by the U. S. Office of Education 
can be counted as external strategies (although they run the risk of becoming 
institutionalized themselves rather than serving as temporary social systems). 

Aside from being external to the regular education system, these strate- 
gies have other characteristics in common:^ 

-They create an initial heightened uncertainty among participants. (Re- 
call the comment of the one principal: “The League put us in a peculiar 
position. We asked, ‘What do you want us to do? You tell us, and we’ll 
do it.’ Well, the consultants weren’t talking ... We finally had to make 
some changes.”) 

-They identify shared goals. (In the League, one major identified goal is 
the development of self-renewing schools or schools which continually 
search for better solutions to identified problems.) 

—They establish procedures to move toward goal attainment within a given 
period of time. (In the League, principals and teachers have entered into 
more and more substantive dialogue about school organization, instruc- 
tional strategies and curriculum development. The project has a 1972 
completion deadline.) 

^Matthew B. Miles, “Educational Innovation: The Nature of the Problem” 
Matthew B. Miles {ed.), Innovation in Education, op. cit, pp. 1-48. 

7Categories are derived from Matthew B. Miles, “On Temporary System, 

Matthew B. Miles (ed.), Innovation in Education, op. cit., pp. 437-86. 
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—They change role definitions. (In the League, the new dialogue places the 
principal in a cooperative relationship with teachers rather than in a 
superordinate position. At the same time the teacher assumes more re- 
sponsibility for decision-making. The entire school relies less on district 
direction and assumes responsibility for its own direction.) 

—They change communication patterns. (In the League, a common lan- 
guage with such terms as nongrading, team teaching, individualization of 
instruction, interaction and dialogue is beginning to take hold.) 

—They create a heightened awareness of both substance and process. (In 
the League, the discussions of change and change strategies, of team teaching 
and nongrading, and of student self-directed learning are initiated by members 
of the temporary system.) 

—They change norms. (In the League, norms are moving toward rational 
inquiry into problems. They are moving away from convergent behavior 
patterns of the permanent system toward divergent patterns fostered by 
the temporary system. There is, in fact, a slowly emerging norm which is, 
simply, “change.”) 

Internal Strategies 

There are change ctrategies which, for lack of a better name, can be 
called “internal change strategies.” They are generated within the system, and 
deal largely with the interactions going on within the boundaries of the sys- 
tem. Because of the equilibrium-seeking nature of educational systems, how- 
ever, and the resistances this sets up, such strategies are extremely difficult to 
implement. 

Few school systems identify persons who have specific responsibility for 
bringing about change. More often than not, principals and supervisors are 
identified as both instructional leaders and administrators. These roles are in 
conflict. 

—Leadership is the initiation of a new structure, or procedure for accom- 
plishing an organization’s goals and objectives, or for the changing of an 
organization’s goals and objectives ... 

—Administration is utilizing existing structures or procedures to achieve an 
(existing) organizational goal or objective . . . 8 

Some systems, recognizing the conflict, are beginning to employ persons 
we call change agents or trainers. They act as catalysts, agitators, questioners, 
and as creators of awareness to change. They upset the equilibrium. 



Bjames M. Lipham, “Leadership and Administration,” Behavioral Science and 
Educational Administration, National Society for the Study of Education, Sixty-third 
Yearbook, Part II. Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1964. 
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1 8 THE PRINCIPAL AND THE CHALLENGE OF CHANGE 

Jung identifies several functions of the change agent within the school 
system:® 

—He relates to staffs or schools and to central administrators in identifying 
needs for providing training. 

—He provides demonstration of some skills. 

—He trains staff in some skills. 

-He makes support for training available (e.g., clerical help, released time). 

—He arranges staff access to other training resources (e.g., brings in trainers 
from outside for internal events, arranges involvement in outside training 
activities, provides materials for self-training). 

—He works to coordinate administration, research, and training as an inte- 
gral part of the system’s problem-solving procedures. 

Perhaps the most promising strategy any system can employ in its 
efforts to upset equilibrium is to involve itself in action research. The pattern 
of action research involves the following steps: 1 ® 

—Identification of a problem about which an individual or group wants to 
take some action. 

—Selection of a specific problem and the formulation of a hypothesis 
which implies a goal and a procedure for reaching it. 

—Careful recording of actions (procedures) and accumulation of evidence 
to determine the degree to which the goal is reached. 

—Inferring generalizations from the evidence about the relation between 
the action and the desired goal. 

—Continually retesting the generalizations in other action situations. 

For example, a school system might not be satisfied with the results of 
its present reading program. Through the analysis of test results and through 
discussion, it is found that, by the end of four years, approximately half of its 
students do not have adequate reading skills or the ability to apply reading 
skills to problem-solving activities. There are three obvious alternatives. First, 
the system can intensify its present efforts. Second, it can discard its present 
program and arbitrarily adopt a new program. Third, it can create a program 
of action research. 

If the system selects the third alternative, it initiates the steps suggested 

^Charles C. Jung, “The Trainer Change-Agent Role Within a School System”, 
Goodwin Watson (ed.), Change in School Systems. Washington: National Training Labo- 
ratories, NEA, 1967. 

1 ®Arno A. Bellack, et al, “Action Research in Schools,” Teachers College 
Record, 54:2460255 (1953). See also, Stephen M. Corey, Action Research to Improve 
School Practices, New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1953. 
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above. Once the problem has been identified, a hypothesis is stated: For 
example, if we use a language experience approach to reading, then at the end 
of four years students will develop more concepts through reading, will select 
more and better books to read, and 95 per cent of all students will compre- 
hend at or above expectancy for their age level as measured by standardized 
reading tests. 

Once procedures for the program are established and teachers are trained 
in their use, a group of children is selected for the program. Records are kept 
on classroom procedures, concept development of students is measured over 
the four-year period, records are kept of books read by children, and standard- 
ized tests are administered. 

At the end of four years, the evidence is gathered and tentative generali- 
zations are stated; For example, when the language experience approach is 
used with a certain type of student, concept development is greater and book 
selection is better, but comprehension as measured by standardized test results 
is not markedly increased. Further analysis might show, however, that little 
attention was given to the procedure of contextual analysis at later stages in 
the program, which would bear directly on comprehension. A linguistic pro- 
gram and a phonics program or combinations of various programs can be re- 
searched at the same time. Ultimately an action research approach to instruc- 
tion can reap great rewards in the form of improved system outputs. 

There is a variety of activities that can be used to create disequilibrium 
in a system that can be labeled either internal or external strategies, depend- 
ing on circumstance. Here we will discuss several kinds of “influence” that can 
be invoked.!^ Obvious means of influencing behavior are coercion and reward. 
Advancement and manipulation of teaching assignments have already been 
mentioned as examples of rewards and punishments that a system can use. 

Referent influence can bring about change. People have a natural desire 
to test their own attitudes, opinions, and behaviors on those with whom they 
identify. A system should select as change agents those who have both a dis- 
position to change and a high “referent” rating among their peers, that is, 
those staff members who are both well-liked and respected for the knowledge 
they possess. 

Expert influence is generally considered a weaker form of influence. The 
problem is that the receiver must view the “expert as possessing superior 
knowledge or ability. Expert influence obviously is part of any external strate- 
gy. 

Legitimate influence rests upon the receiver’s perception that the agent 

11 John R. P. French and Bertram H. Raven, “The Bases of Social Power,” 

Dorwin Cartwright (ed.), Studies in Social Power, Institute for Social Research, Research 
Center for Group Dynamics, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor: University of Michigan 

Press, 1959. 
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has the right to prescribe attitudes or behavior with which he must comply. 

He recognizes that those in leadership positions have “earned” the right to 
those positions and therefore have the right to set directions for change. Any 
change has a better chance of being brought about when the appropriate lead- 
er is behind it and actively promotes it. 

Informational influence is related to the logic and rationality of the con- 
tent of communication. If the content of an article or speech “makes sense,” 
its chance of positive influence will be greater.. Increasing the information flow 
is unproductive without increasing its quality. 

Influence in strategy formulation should be considered in light of the 
strengths and weaknesses of the given system. Such questions as the following 
should be asked: 

—Is the content of the information we disseminate logical, and does it have 
impact? 

—Do those in legitimate positions of influence seek to foster rational 
change? 

—Do our reward systems foster a sensitivity toward identifying needed 
change, or do they foster a maintenance of the status quo ? 

—Can we employ appropriate experts who will have an impact in helping 
us to change? 

A system that wishes to encourage educational change will encourage 
cosmopolitan behavior on the part of its members. 12 A cosmopolitan person 
is one who is motivated to look outward for ideas and reference points. He is 
active in professional groups, he reads, he attends conferences, he visits and 
talks with others. In short, he is not satisfied to seek his answers only from 
within his own system. The system, then, should encourage conference attend- 
ance, intersystem exchanges of information, professional organization mem- 
bership, visitations, community participation, reading, and travel. It should en- 
courage divergent behavior and a spirit of inquiry in all members of the system. 

Summary 

We have discussed some of the processes and problems involved in crea- 
ting disequilibrium in an educational system. The basic notion is that educa- 
tional institutions are “open systems,” and all “open systems” tend to main- 
tain themselves in steady states— to keep their equilibrium. Because of this, 
they build a variety of mechanisms to resist influences which call for change. 

We are beginning to evolve strategies which can be employed to create 
disequilibrium and bring about planned change. Some of the most promising 

12 Everett M. Rogers, Diffusion of Innovations, New York: The Free Press of 
Glencoe, 1962. See also, Everett M. Rogers, “What are Innovators Like,” Theory into 
Practice, 2:252-256 (December. 1963). 
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strategies approach the system from the outside by creating temporary new 
systems that cause people within the system to look outward for new ideas. 
We are also beginning to realize that strategies can be designed within the per- 
manent system itself for creating disequilibrium. 

Creating disequilibrium is similar to many other activities— a little bit 
goes a long way. A state of extreme disequilibrium within a system (i.e., con- 
flict between subsystems) impedes planned change as much as does a state of 
equilibrium. There are guidelines we can follow to design change strategies 
that will create a necessary disequilibrium, while at the same time protecting 
us from chaos. The following are examples: 

—Become aware. Every member of the system has responsibility for inquir- 
ing into new ideas and innovations which can improve the system pro* 
gram. 

—Enter into dialogue. Open channels of communication, a general climate 
of freedom, and interpersonal trust among all members of the system 

, allow for a free flow of ideas, questioning, and mutual concern for im- 
provement. Similarly, open channels between the system and its environ- 
ment are important. 

—Diagnose needs and problems. Change should be responsive to the most 
important needs of learners and to problems which impede learning. It is 
important to clarify problems prior to identifying solutions. 

—Examine goals. A clearly stated set of goals is not sufficient. Are these 
goals appropriate to needs and problems? Are some goals inappropriate? 

—Set priorities. Not all problems can be dealt with at once. Criteria need to 
be established by which rational decisions about priorities can be made. 
Needs and available resources are examples of criteria. 

—Decide. In light of the numerous alternatives available and the priorities 
established, those alternatives for change should be selected which seem 
most likely to produce positive results. Those who are involved in the 
consequences of decisions should be involved in making decisions. 

—Plan and organize. Planning includes anticipating results and conse- 
quences of innovations on the system, on individuals, and on the envi- 
ronment. Planning also includes the consideration of time, human and 
physical resources, objectives, and evaluation procedures. 

—Pretest the innovation. Often specific problems can be avoided or over- 
come through pilot programs. If an innovation is not successful, it can be 
disruptive and expensive. 

—Evaluate. Often an innovation will have consequences for more than the 
one aspect of the program to which it is directed. Improved elementary 
school mathematics has implications for secondary school mathematics, 
for example. Standardized tests are not our only tools for evaluation. Ob- 
servations, anecdotes, interviews, and other techniques can be used. Eval- 
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uation should be continuous. Often there are short-term goals, intermedi- 
ate goals, and long-range goals, the attainment of which should be 
measured. 

- Revise . Revising an innovation to improve its effectiveness implies a 
repetition of most of the steps described above. 

We in education have many tools at our disposal for bringing about 
educational improvement, and more are being invented.all the time. In the 
final analysis, it is up to educators to create their own disequilibrium and over- 
come their own resistances to change. 
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A principal cannot be all things to all men. He must 
walk the middle road between what others expect and 
what leadership demands. 



CONFLICTING ROLES 

MARY M. BENTZEN 



The preceding chapter discussed the school organization as a “system.” 

A system may be thought of as a pattern of relationships among activities. A 
person’s “role” in an organization is made up of the activities he regularly 
carries out in his relations with other people in the organization. 

The principal’s role is one of many within the school organization. 

There is also a teacher’s role, a superintendent’s role, a custodian’s role, and 
so forth. Persons in the organization expect these roles to be played in certain 
ways. Everyone has some ideas about what the principal should do and should 
not do, and everyone communicates these expectations to the principal, either 
directly or indirectly. The people who let the principal know how they expect 
him to behave may be called “role-senders.” In addition, the principal has his 
own ideas as to how he should behave. 

The principal sorts out all of the information he receives and then acts 
in certain ways. His actions are his “role behavior.” If everyone connected 
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with the school sees the principal’s role in the same way, the principal may 
not have any problem in deciding how to behave. However, it is much likelier 
that the principal will have to deal with several different notions of how he 
should behave. 

Who are these other people whose expectations the principal must take 
into account? There are at least four groups of role-senders: 1 

1. Higher administrators 

2. Teachers in his school 

3. Other principals 

4. Parents and others in the community 

It is clear that there is plenty of room for conflict in the principal’s role even 
when the principal simply tries to maintain the same situation, that is, when 
the system is in relative equilibrium. Different role-senders may have different 
expectations of him; he may pay attention to some of these role-senders and 
ignore others; his role behavior may have different effects on different role- 
senders, and so on. 

We will consider here three kinds of role conflict which were expert 
enced by principals in ths League of Cooperating Schools: 

I. The outside intervention agent becomes an additional role-sender, whose 
expectations may be in conflict with those of other role-senders (between- 
senders conflict). 

How does this conflict appear in real-life terms? Let’s look at what prin- 
cipals said. 

Principa 1 A: “I’m new at this job. It’s hard enough for me to carry on 
what’s been done before— like the superintendent and par- 
ents and teachers want— without trying to change. What do 
you want me to do?” 

Principal B: “Listen, I got this job— I was chosen as a League principal 
because I was a good organizer. Now you want me to rock 
the boat?” 

Principal C: “There’s no use trying to push new ideas if maybe you could 
get the parents to ask for them first. You want me to take 
the chance of turning them against me?” 

Principal A is young and new at the job. He’s trying to learn the ropes, 
to figure out what is expected of him by the people who hired him and the 
people with whom he must work. Now he finds himself with another role- 
sender, the outside intervention agent, who expects him to initiate change in 
his school. Principal A doesn’t know the situation well enough to identify the 
points of conflict between the expectations of the outside agent and the 

1 Thc pupils arc another important group for the principal to consider, but their 
expectations about the principal’s behavior are not included in this discussion. 
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people in the school, but he is uncomfortable because he suspects that conflict 
does exist. 

Principal B, on the other hand, knows where the conflict lies. He has 
been successful in the system and feels that his success came because he didn’t 
rock the boat. As a reward for having met the expectations of higher adminis- 
trators, he has been given a special position— his school is to be an experimen- 
tal school. He now must take account of a new set of expectations. He dis- 
covers that the outside agent expects him to rock the boat. To Principal B, 
these expectations are clearly at odds with what has spelled success in the 
past. Yet in his new position he cannot ignore these new expectations. 

Principal C sees the expectations of the outside agent in potential con- 
flict with the expectations of another important group of role-senders, the 
parents and community. Principal C is not opposed to change; he gets his cues 
from the community about how to change. The community expects him to 
turn to them, and Principal C hesitates to stray too much from their expec- 
tations. 

A special case of conflict exists when expectations from different role- 
senders are at variance with the principal’s own expectations for his role be- 
havior. Principals said: 

I’d like to see some changes here, but the teachers have to do it. You tell 
me I should be an instructional leader, but I’m not. I don’t know that 
much about what goes on in the classroom. 

You’re telling me to start some changes. The superintendent tells me that 
he expects this, too, and my teachers are asking me to tell them what to 
change. But I say that change has to come from the teachers. I won’t 
stand in the way, but don’t look to me to be a leader. 

These two principals see their role as administrative head of the school, 
but they do not feel able to take on another kind of leadership function. Fur- 
thermore, they think that initiation of change properly lies with teachers. 

Here is a situation in which some of the principal’s role-senders expect him to 
behave as an initiator of change, but he sees this behavior as part of someone 
else’s role. 

II. Two or more of the expectations of a role-sender seem to the principal to 
be in conflict with each other (within-sender conflict). 

Here the principal does not feel caught between two role-senders, but 
he feels that the outside agent— or it might be a role-sender within his school 
district— is asking him to do two things which are incompatible with one an- 
other. 

You want me to be carrying on a continuous evaluation of my teachers 
and our program. But then you tell me that I should get the trust of my 
teachers— listen to their problems. You think they’ll confide in me if they 
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know I’m evaluating them? 

So I’m the one who’s going to be held responsible for bringing about 
change. But I’m also supposed to have my teachers participate in decision- 
making in the school. Looks like I’m going to be responsible for some- 
thing I can’t really control. 

The first principal cannot reconcile two different kinds of behavior with 
his teachers. He cannot be both objective and subjective at the same time. He 
feels he will be unsuccessful if he tries to be one way one time and another 
way another time. The second principal is uneasy because he is being asked to 
share decision-making but not administrative responsibility. 

This is a common first reaction to expectations for change. The princi- 
pal tries to put the requested new patterns of behavior into old molds and 
finds that he can’t make them fit. As a result he perceives the role-sender who 
is asking for change as asking for the impossible. 2 

III. The principal feels that the expectations of the role-sender who is asking 
for change are not specific enough,. 

The comment here is: “Just tell me what you want me to do!” 

In his regular position in the system, the principal knows what is ex- 
pected of him. Now someone-often the outside intervention agent-is asking 
him to initiate change, but is not stating specifically how the change should be 
brought about. The principal is not certain that he is meeting the expectations 
of this role-sender. Also, it is difficult for him to spot potential conflicts be- 
tween these expectations and the expectations of other role-senders. 

The problem of nonspecific role expectations seems to be basic for all 
principals who are placed in an innovative position. The principal knows that 
he is supposed to be innovative, but he doesn’t know what this means in terms 
of his behavior. He has been accustomed to being told what to do, so usually he 
reacts by asking for more direction. He asks the role-sender who is pushing for 
change to spell out exactly what is expected. 

If the role-sender does this, the principal can then look at these new ex- 
pectations in comparison with others he is receiving, and decide which ones 
he will take account of in his role behavior. In the League of Cooperating 
Schools group, however, the outside intervention agent stated only general 
guidelines for initiating change. This strategy forced the principal to assume 
increasing responsibility for determining his own behavior. 3 

2\Vithin-sender conflict is not always due to the inaccurate perception of a princi- 
pal who is new to change. It may involve very real incompatible expectations. (“Be crea- 
tive, but don't do anything different.”) We are confining discussion here, however, to 
only one aspect of within-sender conflict, which is characteristic of change effort. 

3 The same pattern showed up with teachers in the League. When principals asked 
teachers to plan innovative programs, the first reaction was to ask for direction. If the 
principal refused to dictate behavior, the teachers gradually made their own decisions. 
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Resolution of Role Conflict 

' While disequilibrium may be a necessary condition for change, the con- 
flicts produced by new role expectations must be resolved in the course of 
finding a new point of equilibrium. How might the three types of role con- 
flict described above be resolved so that the principal can act as a change 
agent? 

1. Conflict between senders: The expectations of the role-sender 
who is asking for change are in conflict with the expectations 
of the principal’s other role-senders. 

In the examples given above, it was the outside intervention agent who 
was asking for change. However, a role-sender within the school sytem might 
also hold change expectations (see “Internal Strategies,” Chapter 1). 

How do people tend to solve the problem of conflicting expectations 
from different role-senders? One group of theorists 4 has described three gen- 
eral orientations to the resolution of role conflict. Persons with a moral orien- 
tation respond primarily to the legitimacy of the expectations; that is, they 
tend to accept only expectations which they feel the role-sender has a right to 
hold. An expedient orientation predisposes people to accept or reject role ex- 
pectations according to the power to reward or punish that they attribute to 
the role-sender. A mixed moral-expedient orientation means that both the 
legitimacy and the power behind the conflicting expectations will be weighed. 

Not all cases of conflicting expectations will offer clear-cut choices. Per- 
haps both the conflicting expectations are legitimate or both are backed by 
considerable power. In these instances, we suggest that the individual will tend 
to accept those expectations that are closest to his own conception of his 
proper role behavior. 

Under what circumstances will a principal resolve conflict between role 
expectations in favor of the expectations for change? If a principal is orien- 
tated to a moral acceptance or rejection of expectations, he might be sensitive 
to expectations for change which come from a superintendent who has a right 
to direct, or from parents who have a right to press for the education they 
want for their children. However, an outside intervention agent might have 
trouble with this type of principal who may feel that a person outside his sys- 
tem has no right to expect different behavior from him. To be effective, the 
outside agent would have to establish justification for his expectations, per- 
haps by playing up his expertise as an educator and his main motive as the im- 
provement of education. 

If the principal is orientated to an expedient acceptance or rejection of 



4 Neal Gross, Alexander McEarchem, and Ward Mason, “Role Conflict and Its 
Resolution,” Bruce Biddle and Edwin Thomas (eds.).RoIe Theory, New York: John 
Wiley and Sons, 1966. 
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expectations, he will look for the greatest rewards or the least punishment. 
Several types of role-senders have the power to sanction and withhold. A su- 
perintendent or a powerful group of parents is in a good position to get the 
principal to meet their expectations for change since they command large 
sources of rewards and punishments. (Obviously, they are also in a position to 
block expectations for change from other role-senders.) Teachers and other 
principals have a degree of social and professional power. An outside inter- 
vention agent may also appear as a source of rewards in the form of additional 
resources or increased professional prestige. Just whose expectations will in 
fact be met depends upon the relative power which the principal attributes to 
all these role-senders (although attributed power is not always the same as 
actual power). 

As suggested above, if the balance between moral and expedient consid- 
erations is in question, the principal may resolve the conflict by honoring 
those expectations which most nearly match his own ideas about how his 
role should be played. We will discuss this in a later section. 

2. Conflict within a sender. Expectations of the role-sender ask- 
ing for change seem to be at odds with one another. 

Several alternatives are open to the principal who sees this kind of con- 
flict. He may label die role-sender as unreasonable and ignore him. He may 
choose to pay attention to only one of the apparendy conflicting expectations. 
Or he may engage in discussions with the troublesome role-sender in order to 
come to an understanding about how these expectations might be reconciled. 

If a principal chooses the last course, it may be necessary to improve the 
interpersonal relations between the principal and the role-sender so that frank 
discussion can take place. Several aspects of interpersonal relations may affect 
attempts to bring about frank discussion: 

(a) the relative abilities of the principal and the role-sender to 

influence each other; 

(b) the affective bonds, such as respect, trust, and liking, that 
exist between them; 

(c) the degree to which they depend upon each other; 

(d) the style of communication between them. 5 

How might these aspects of interpersonal relations help or hinder the 
creation of conditions for open discourse between a principal and his role- 
sender? First, if the role-sender is above or below the principal in the hierarchy 
of the school system, the unequal power they have to influence each other 
may inhibit frank discussion. If the role-sender is outside the system, this 
factor is minimized. 

5 Adapted from Robert Kahn, ct al, Organizational Stress, New York: John 
Wiley and Sons, 1964. 
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Second, affective bonds are probably stronger between a 
other role-senders within the school system than between a pnncipal and an 
outside intervention agent. However, if these bonds are negati « ™Y * 
extremely difficult to reach a new understanding. Here agai, , 3 ou 
tervention agent might have an advantage. He starts wr a c ean 

were in addition to credentials which command respect. 

’ xhird degree of dependence on one another is probably greater for a 
principti and lTole-sendfr within the school system Hg . ^ dependence 

is likely to result in the parties seeking ways to resolve the conflict. 

Style of communication may be the most important aspect ofreso g 
die conflict. If communication between principal 

easv and nonthreatening, the conflict may be short-lived If the establisne 
communication pattern is formal and infrequent, it may be extreme y 

-rrsri 

die role-sender in a new way. The apparent conflict maydlsappem.Uepnnc 1 . 
pal may come to find great satisfaction in awareness of his own profession 

growth. 

3 Conflict resulting from lack of specific expectations from the 
role-sender who is asking for change. The principal cannot get 
clear directions. 

This kind of conflict, or ambiguity, may be quickly resolved if the role- 
sender consents to give specific directions when the principal asks for them. 

If the role-sender will not do this, the principal must rely on his own judg- 
ment in making decisions about how he will or will not carry out the expec- 
tations for change. What will influence the decisions he makes? A pnncipal 

reference groups may be highly influential. .... 

There are two kinds of groups that have been described with die term 
reference group* First, a reference group may be a group which helps to 
dfape a peraon’s attitudes about something. What might be reference groups 
for principals as they decide how they will handle a general expectation fo 
change? For principals who have administrative career aspirations, die dis- 
trict administration might serve as a reference group. A prmcip s in e tp re ‘ 
tationof the general expectation for change would be influenced by what he 
believes is acceptable to higher administration. The district admmistration is 
his reference /oup for deciding the kind of change and the extent of change 

tha ' h li“'reference group for some principals is composed of professional 

frrhese groans are described more folly in Harold H.KeUey .“Two Functions : of 
Referenre Gro?ps,” Fay E. Swanson, et al, Readings In Social Psychology, New York. 

Henry Holt, 1952. 
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leaders in education. A principal may see himself as sharing values with the 
“experts” in education. To the best of his knowledge then he would try to 
carry out expectations for change in line with what these experts would 
recommend. Often, an outside intervention strategy is built on attempting to 
get a principal to change his reference group from, let us say, his district 
administration to professional leaders in education. 

Second, a group with which an individual compares himself in making 
self-evaluations is also called a reference group. Commonly, a principal may 
use the other principals in his district as his reference group in deciding how 
successful he has been in initiating change. In a rather traditional district, a 
principal might feel that he had satisfied his role-sender’s expectations after 
making a few minimal changes. Compared to other district principals, he has 
done a lot. 

In the League of Cooperating Schools, however, the whole group of 
League principals came to be used as a reference group for self-evaluation. In 
comparing his behavior with this group, a principal tended to feel that con- 
tinuous effort was required to meet the expectations for change. This proba- 
bly also happens to a principal in a change-oriented district who uses other 
district principals as his reference group. That is, when the reference group is 
composed of people who are actively engaged in change, a principal will feel 
he has to accomplish more than token changes to meet expectations. 

In summary, principals who receive non specific expectations for change 
from a role-sender use reference groups to decide both what to do and how 
well the expectations have been realized. 

Conclusion 

The types of role conflict discussed here by no means exhaust the possi- 
bilities. These three kinds of conflict, however, seemed salient for the change- 
oriented principals whom we observed. 

If there is one theme which runs through the genesis and resolution of 
these role conflicts, it seems to be communication. Conflicts often arise be- 
cause of poor communication between the principal and his role-senders. Lack 
of communication may sometimes mean that a role-sender is not even aware 
of the fact that the principal is experiencing conflict. Simply increasing the 
amount of communication, however, is not always a solution to a conflict. 
Quality of communication may be more important. 
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To be an effective leader, the principal must be knowledgeable 
of the range of leadership behavior available, the priority 
responsibilities of his role, and the nature of the forces 
influencing his actions. 



LEADERSHIP 

CONCERNS 



ROBERT L. SINCLAIR 



• My biggest change has been to adapt myself to be a less authoritarian 
principal, to get teachers to answer their own questions, and to let them 
make the decisions. 

• I thought we had free discussion in our school, but we don’t if teachers 
are still doing what they think I want them to do. 

• I’m secure in the decisions I’m making; I don’t want to involve teachers. 

• There was a time when I would have taken personal offense at their 
comments. Now I take their suggestions without feeling personally hurt. 

• Letting teachers learn from their own mistakes has taken longer than I 
had hoped, but now I feel strongly that it has been worthwhile. 

• We have lots of dialogue all right, but sometimes I wonder if we’re 
producing, if it’s leading anywhere. 
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Principals attempting to introduce innovations into elementary schools 
are likely to find the statements above familiar. The statements represent 
personal disclosures of feelings and ideas about what happens to a principal 
when he provides leadership for bringing about change. Some of the comments 
imply growth and improvement, others suggest frustration and resistance. Yet 
one common theme of the testimony is the leadership behavior of the princi- 
pal as he relates to his faculty. The modern principal is concerned about his 
leadership behavior, and this concern generates many questions relevant to the 
dynamics of leadership. In this chapter we will consider three such questions. 

* Should leadership behavior be authoritarian or permissive? 

Today many educators consider the principal to be in a salient leadership 
position for influencing the adoption of innovations. The complex problem of 
how the leader can be effective in bringing about change is receiving increased 
attention by scholars.* Strategies for fostering change now emphasize the 
importance of subordinate involvement and participation in decision-making, 
and its theory challenges the rationality of highly directive leadership . 2 The 
principal who successfully fosters innovations in the elementary school is not 
alone leader impressing his decisions upon his faculty; rather, he provides 
teachers with opportunities for leadership by involving them in the decision- 
making process of the school. However, the need for including teachers in 
decision-making in order to promote change does not mean that a principal’s 
behavior must always approach permissiveness. Before a principal acts he 
should consider the total range of leadership behavior available. 

The continuum or range of possible leadership behavior is illustrated 
graphically by Tannenbaum and Schmidt. Each type of behavior is related to 
the degree of authority used by the principal and to the amount of freedom 
available to his teachers in making decisions. The behaviors on the extreme 
left characterize the principal who maintains a high degree of control while 
those on the extreme right represent the principal who provides freedom for 
the teachers. 

The continuum describes a number of alternative ways in which a 
principal can relate to the faculty he is leading. At the extreme left, the 
principal’s thoughts and perceptions determine decision-making. Moving 
toward the right, decision-making is increasingly determined by the teachers’ 
thoughts and perceptions. Leadership should not be stereotyped as either 
forceful or permissive. Rather, leadership should be viewed as a process 
consisting of a range of possible alternative behaviors. The effective principal 

* Warren Bennis, Kenneth Benne, and Robert Chin (eds.), The Planning of Change, 
New York: Holt, Rinehart, and Winston, Inc., 1961. 

2 For an excellent overview of the issues involved in the authoritarian or 
permissive leadership question, see Theory X and Theory Y advanced by Douglas 
McGregor, The Human Side of Enterprise, New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1960, 
pp. 33-45. 
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choose* a behavioral alternative appropriate to the demands of each task he 
encounters. 

CONTINUUM OF LEADERSHIP BEHAVIOR 3 



Principal 

centered 

leadership 



Teacher 

centered 

leadership 




makes 


“sells” 


presents 


presents 


decision 


decision. 


tentative 


problem, 


and an- 




decision 


gets sug- 


nounces 




subject 


gestions, 


it. 




to change. 


makes 

decision. 



lines 
limits; 
asks group 
to make 
decision. 



permits 
subordinates 
to function 
within limits 
defined by 
superior. 



It is difficult for a principal to determine the degree to which leadership 
should be centered on himself or on his teachers. He may think that the 
teachers should help make decisions. At the same time, he feels that he 
understands a problem better than the faculty and the decision should be his 

3 Adapted from Robert Tannenbaum and Wawen 1 H * J SC 2?MiJh”ApriS° ttSST 
a Leadership Pattern,” Harvard Business Review , Vol. 36, No. 2 (March April, ), 

pp. 95-101. 
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responsibility. Also, there are times when he may want to hear all points of 
view before making a decision, but he thinks it would be inefficient to spend 
all the time this would require. A principal who finds himself in such a 
dilemma may be pushed in different directions of leadership without having 
sound reasons for his actions. He can, however, gain insight into his behavior 
choice by understanding the nature of the leadership responsibilities he has 
when guiding a faculty toward change. 

• What description of leadership is relevant for the innovative principal? 

Leadership involves not only the immediate relationship of principal and 
teacher, but includes all aspects of group life and group manageme nt. One 
cannot talk about leadership without describing the group being led and the 
situation encountered. The following description emphasizes the fundamental 
leadership responsibilities of the innovative principal. 

Leadership for the innovative principal is a process of stimulating and 
aiding groups of teachers to determine common objectives and to voluntarily 
design means for moving toward their achievement. The leader, in other words, 
provides facts and ideas, and makes decisions which help the group to 
intelligently define and reach objectives. The various leadership acts involved 
in this process help teachers realize their creative capacities and stimulate the 
productive use of their energies. 

Although leadership behavior is in part dependent upon the uniqueness 
of the group situation, there are fundamental aspects of leadership to which 
a principal must be sensitive. The principal needs to become familiar with the 
potentialities and characteristics of the individuals being led. He must perceive 
problems that face the teachers, and determine whether a solution falls within 
group capabilities or outside its range. Group members look to the principal 
for recognition and treatment according to their individual needs; it is the 
principal’s responsibility to mold the group into a unit that can accomplish 
established ends and at the same time satisfy individual desires. 

Principals can simplify or complicate group operations. Sometimes they 
make it uncomfortable by their permissiveness; at other times, they arouse 
animosity by their dictatorial nature. How the principal is perceived by group 
members is very important. Often, it is the individual follower who, on the 
basis of his perceptions, accepts or rejects leadership. The principal is more 
likely to be effective if he is perceived as symbolizing the values and purposes 
of the teachers he leads. There must be a clear identity between group 
members and the principal. If teachers perceive the principal as being too 
different from themselves, they may think that they will not be represented 
properly , or that communication with the leader will be threatening or 
difficult. This does not imply that a principal and teacher must be identical 
in character and capabilities. Rather, it suggests that differences must be of 
degree and kind that are acceptable to the group. 
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The future of the group is a vital concern for the principal. He must be 
sensitive to the long-range perspective of how the group will continue to meet 
the members’ needs, and how members will overcome future difficulties that 
might interfere with the group’s purposes. In short, the principal must 
anticipate problems and alternative solutions. He should be able to take steps 
to overcome forces which threaten the security or the success of the group, or 
possibly even to use these forces to the advantage of the total group enterprise. 

Seeing a situation in a broad perspective makes it possible for the principal to 
initiate actions that encourage others and invo’ve them more deeply in group j 

operations. And the principal should realize that as teachers become more | 

deeply involved in group activities it is necessary to share his authority with j 

them. He cannot permit his personal needs for control to block delegation of 
authority or relinquishment of decision-making power. 

The principal must consider numerous other aspects of leadership j 

behavior. He must be willing to assume responsibility, take initiative, and plan r 

and carry through tasks :hat need to be accomplished. This means that he has 

to accept the possibility of failure as well as success. He must be able to 

tolerate a high degree of tension. Organizational pressures often result in 

group frustration and hostility, and the principal’s degree of commitment and 

rationality may be severely tested. The same is true for his tolerance of 

isolation. As an individual steps out to lead he becomes distinct from the rest 

of the group, more vulnerable, and lonely. Finally, communication skills are 

meshed with effective leadership. The objectives of the group must be stated 

so members will see in which direction the group must move. The means to 

achieve the goals must be spelled out so that unity of action can occur. This 

is the principal’s responsibility. 

This description of leadership behavior includes the major aspects of the 
role of the innovative principal. The principal who is knowledgeable of his 
role gains insight into leadership dilemmas because he is better able to 
determine the degree to which he should control decisions. However, 
determining appropriate leadership behavior is extremely complex, and it 
demands sensitivity to more than the leadership role. The principal interested 
in maintaining appropriate behavior must also be aware of the the forces that 
influence his actions. If he can understand what makes him prefer to act in a 
particular way, he may use this understanding to make himself a more 
effective leader. 

• What are some of the forces that might affect the leadership behavior of the 
principal? 

Among the more important forces contributing to his behavior are the 
school and the principal’s personality. 






